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U. S. Takes Strong 
Stand Against Japan 


Abrogates 1911 Commerce Treaty 
in Effort to Curb Japanese 
Activities in China 


POLITICAL EFFECTS STUDIED 
May Lead to Embargo on War Mate- 
rials When Treaty Expires at 
End of Six Months 


article in THE 
question was 


Three weeks ago in an 
AMERICAN OBSERVER the 
asked: “What, if anything, can the United 
States do to stop Japan?” The Roosevelt 
administration has now undertaken to give 
at least a partial answer to that question by 
its recent action in ending the commercial 
treaty with Japan which has been in force 
since 1911. After more than two years, 
during which the Japanese have been wag- 
ing hostilities against the Chinese, the 
American government has taken concrete 
action against Japan—action of an eco- 
nomic nature—in the effort to exert strong 
pressure upon that nation. 

The principal purpose of Secretary Hull's 
notification to Japan that the 1911 treaty 
will no longer be in force after the six 
months’ notice required for its termina- 
tion has been minunderstood by no one— 
least of all by the Japanese. It was a 
political move of the first importance—a 
move designed to bring the strongest pos- 
sible pressure upon Japan and to register 
the strong disapproval of a majority of 
Americans of Japan’s program of aggres- 
sion in China. What effect that move 
will have upon the Japanese government 
is a matter which will not be known for 
some time, probably not until after Janu- 
ary 26, 1940, when the treaty actually 
comes to an end. 


Paves Way for Action 

Aside from the general objective of 
bringing pressure to bear upon Japan, the 
abrogation of the commercial treaty may 
have another important result. It paves 
the way for clamping an embargo upon 
the exportation of war materials to Japan. 
So long as the treaty remained in force, 
there was some question about the legality 
of an arms embargo. By the very terms of 
the 1911 agreement, the United States gov- 
ernment is bound not to prohibit the ex- 
portation or importation of any product 
to or from Japan which does not extend to 
other countries. Should the United States, 
therefore, have placed an embargo upon 
exports to Japan of products used to make 
munitions of war, she would have been 
violating the terms of the treaty. And 
the American government is particularly 
anxious to avoid such accusation, especially 
since one of its principal criticisms of 
Japan since the annexation of Manchuria 
nearly eight years ago has been the flagrant 
violation of international treaties by that 
power. 

Undoubtedly the question of the em- 
bargo will be raised again when Congress 
reassembles, for all legal barriers to such 
action will by that time be removed. There 
is a growing sentiment in this country that 
such action should be taken, for by con- 
tinuing to ship those supplies which Japan 
needs to carry on her war with China, 
the United States is acting as an accessory 
to the crime. All its diplomatic protests 
against Japanese action are hollow prot- 
estations, it is argued, so long as Japan is 
allowed to import more than half of its 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


GIVING HIM SIX MONTHS TO THINK IT OVER 











Making Publie Opinion Effective 


By WALTER E. Myer 


Whenever a public problem becomes acute there is naturally much speculation about 
what the people think of it. There are conflicting claims, the proponents of each side 
of a dispute insisting that they represent the majority. There is less excuse now than 
formerly for these conflicting assertions concerning the state of the public mind, because 
effective machinery has been developed for the testing of opinion. The Gallup polls 
and other straw votes are conducted in a scientific manner and present a fair picture 
of what the people are thinking. We know with some accuracy what the public, or the 
greater part of it, thinks about neutrality legislation, public spending, and other issues. 

Frequently, however, those in charge of the government pay little attention to these 
samples of opinion. Very often the polls indicate popular favor for a certain course 
of action, yet opposite policies are written into law. Why is this? Why is it that ap- 
parently overwhelming opinion is so often neglected in a democracy such as ours? Per- 
haps there are a number of explanations. In some cases it may be that public sentiment 
is uninformed. People generally may favor a certain policy without thinking much 
about it. Legislators, however, confronted by the necessity of making responsible de- 
cisions, may see difficulties and weaknesses not understood by the average citizen. That 
may account for certain cases of legislators’ indifference in the face of popular sentiment 
for action. But that is not the whole story. When popular desires are unfulfilled it 
is most likely to be because they are feeble. A majority may want something weakly. 
If asked if they are for it they answer that they are. But they do nothing about it. 
They do not try to induce their legislators to support it. If the officers whom they elect 
do not carry out their wishes they do not remember it on election day. So their desires 
may safely be ignored. This is not the case with minorities, small groups, who may 
not have numbers on their side, but who know what they want and work for it diligently. 
They know something which many good and unselfish citizens apparently do not; namely, 
that political action is determined not only by quantity of pressure but also by intensity. 
So they let legislators know that their action will be remembered on election day, and 
the legislators do as the forceful minority wishes. 

Good government is not won by those who wish for it feebly. This fact throws a 
heavy responsibility upon the citizen who means business He must be as alert and 
energetic as the interests are. If he has a conviction he must back it with courage, 
political intelligence, and determination. If it is true that the average citizen hasn’t 
the time, the energy, or the strength of will to make his desire for good government 
effective, the burden of responsibility is all the heavier upon those who fancy themselves 
a little above the average in training or political competence. 








Social Security Acct 
May Be Amended 


Proposed Revision Is Designed 
to Make Program Function 
More Efficiently 


NO MAJOR CHANGE PLANNED 


Amendments Generally Approved, but 
Rush to Adjourn May Block 
Passage Until Next Session 


Four years ago this month the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt. It set up 
something entirely new within the federal 
government—-a broad program to insure 
workers against unemployment and against 
poverty in their old age, to help the old, 
the blind, and dependent children. Now 
Congress is considering a number of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. While 
none of these amendments would change 
the essential principles of the Act, they do 
call for many changes in the way it is ad- 
ministered. 

There is general agreement, in Congress 
and out, that the amendments are practical 
and sensible. As President Roosevelt 
pointed out in his address to Congress last 
January, the federal government has under- 
taken a number of new activities in recent 
years. It has “moved upon deep-seated 
problems affecting our national strength 
and has forged national instruments ade- 
quate to meet them,” but some of those 
instruments “had to be roughly shaped and 
need machining down.” The amendments to 
the Social Security Act are part of that 
“machining down”’ process. 


Program Approved 

When a system of social security was 
first proposed, there was bitter opposition 
from many sources. That opposition has 
largely died down. During the 1936 presi- 
dential campaign, the Republican party 
came out in favor of the principle of social 
security, although it vigorously criticized 
the way in which the Roosevelt administra- 
tion had handled the program. At present, 
nearly everyone agrees that it is wise for 
the government to set up some sort of 
system which requires workers to insure 
against their old age and against unemploy- 
ment, and which helps persons in need. 

But there have been—and probably will 
be for some time to come—many heated 
arguments over the details of the system. 
In January, President Roosevelt sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress in which he urged 
the legislators to pass certain amendments 
to the Social Security Act. These amend- 
ments had been suggested by the Social 
Security Board, the agency which is chiefly 
responsible for administering the Act. Since 
that time, Congress has been discussing 
them—along with a thousand other pieces 
of legislation, of course. The amendments 
have passed both the House and the Sen- 
ate, but in slightly different form, so they 
are now in a conference committee made 
up of senators and representatives. It is the 
task of this committee to iron out the 
differences between the two branches of 
Congress and rewrite the amendments so 
that both houses will approve them. 

If these amendments are finally passed 
(and that seems almost certain as this is 
written), millions of American citizens will 
be affected by them. The Social Security 
Board reported recently that “some 45 
million workers have applied for old-age in- 
surance accounts. More than 27% million 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Gallup Poll 
Opinion on 


R. GEORGE H. GALLUP was an ex- 


ceedingly nervous young man in the 


fall of 1936. Just a year before, he had 
launched the American Institute of Publi 
Opinion, an organization to test public 
sentiment on national affairs The idea 


was to sell this information to newspapers 
as a regular feature. 

The presidential election was coming up, 
and naturally it was the liveliest question 
the time. Dr. Gallup 
by predicting that 


before the nation at 
had gone ‘“‘out on a limb” 
President Roosevelt would be 
and by a large majority. The newspapers 
most of which anti-Roosevelt 
dubious about his findings. Further- 
the heretofore reliable Literary Di- 
“straw indicated that Alf M 
would 


reele ted mane 
were were 
quite 
nore 
gest vote” 
Landon 

If Dr. Gallup had been wrong on his 
prediction, the newborn American Institute 
of Public Opinion would probably have 
doomed. But the election backed 
him up so thoroughly that the Institute 
gained nation-wide fame. Now its results 
are watched carefully by 
whom public sentiment is important—poli- 
ticians especially. Time and again it has 
proved its accuracy. 

Needless to say, the Institute does not 
depend on luck. Its polls are conducted 
scientifically, so that they represent a 
true “cross section” of the nation itself. 
The 700 members of its staff, scattered all 
over the country, interview a certain num- 


win. 


been 


everyone to 





COURTESY WASH POST 
DR. GEORGE GALLUP 
ber of merchants, of farmers, of persons 


on relief, of colored people, of Democrats, 
of Republicans, of men, of women, of 
persons under 30, and so on—all in pro- 
portion to the national total of each 
group. The number of persons interviewed 
is not large, but this method of selection 
gives much more accurate results than the 
hit-and-miss system followed in taking 
former polls. 

Every week, from its headquarters in 
Princeton, New Jersey, the Institute sends 
out ballots on eight or 10 questions to 
its workers. The questions cover a wide 
range of subjects. Would you vote for a 
third term for President Roosevelt? Whom 
do you prefer as the next Republican can- 
didate for President? The next Demo- 
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Tests Public 


a Scientific Basis 


Are you in favor of the 
Labor unions? 
What attitude 

take toward af- 

In the Far East? 


cratic candidate? 
social security program? 
The wage-and-hour 
should the United 
fairs in Europe? 


act ? 


states 


On all these topics and many more, the 
Institute has gathered statistics. Some of 
its questions are not so serious—for ex- 
ample, it once polled the nation and found 
that 60 per cent of the people thought it 
would be fine if the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor would settle in this country. 

The staff members all over the country 
send their ballots back to headquarters 
There they are tabulated, and Dr. Gallup 
writes a short report on the findings, point- 
out interesting features 
Frequently the results are contrasted with 
former polls on the same subject. These 
reports are newspapers—some of 
them pay as much as $500 a week for 
the service. It takes from eight to 10 
days for the Gallup machine to take an or- 
dinary poll, but one can be rushed through 
in 48 hours if it is necessary. 


ing especially 


sold to 


The man who is responsible for this de- 
vice to measure public opinion is a native 
of Iowa, a former teacher of journalism, 
now only 38 years old. Dr. Gallup grad- 
uated from the University of Iowa 15 
years ago. During his senior year he edited 
the university paper, and in spite of the 
fact that he brought down the wrath of 
the faculty by some of his editorials, his 
work so impressed the school officials that 
they hired him to teach journalism 

He took advanced work at the university 
while he taught, and as a requirement for 
degree, he wrote a thesis in 
which he set forth a new method of gaug- 
ing reader interest in newspapers and mag- 
azines—‘“‘the Gallup Method,” he called it 
His findings proved to be of real value to 
publishers ; 
for the development of comic-strip adver- 
tisements, and of picture magazines. They 
gave editors a means of finding what the 
public likes to read 


a doctor’s 


they were largely responsible 


Soon an advertising agency, Young & 
Rubicam of New York, decided that Dr. 
George Gallup would be a valuable addition 
to its staff. He was put to work in 1932; 
his job was to find out what sort of “ads” 
were most attractive, which ones sold the 
But as a side line 
at testing public sentiment on 
questions of national policy. In 1935, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion be- 
gan a career which thus far has been amaz- 
ingly successful 


most products and why 
he worked 





BRITISH CITIZENS MARCH TO CAMP DURING THE WORLD WAR 


From on illustration in ‘The First World War,’ 


by Laurence Stallings. Simon and Schuster.) 


“The War Behind the War” Gives 


Grim Picture of Civilian Fronts 


FEW days ago, nearly all the news- 

papers of the country carried edi- 
torials reminding readers that it was just 
a quarter of a century ago that the World 
War broke out, and comparing conditions 
in the world today with those which pre- 
ceded the 1914 outbreak. And it is true 
that the signs today are ominous, for there 
is truly a deadly parallel between many of 
the events which have taken place during 
the last year and those which occurred 
before the World War became a reality. 

It is because of the present uncertainty 
in the world that greater interest than ever 
before attaches to the history of the Great 
War. History writers have outdone them- 
selves in giving the details of the military 
campaigns on the various fronts and of the 
political and economic developments which 
motivated the 30 nations which became in- 
volved in the struggle. One of the most 
neglected aspects of the war period is that 
which deals with the civilian fronts—with 
the millions of people who remained at 
home but who were nevertheless vitally 
affected by the progress of the war on the 
battle fronts 

The gap has now been filled by the pub- 
lication of Frank P. Chambers’ “The Wat 
Behind the War’ (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, and Company. $3.75). As the sub- 
title declares, this is ‘“‘a history of the pollit- 


The book is the 


ical and civilian fronts.” 
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“Why No Third Term?” by Donald 
Richberg. Forum, August 1939, pp. 61-65. 

Mr. Richberg sums up both answers to the 
question “Will Roosevelt run for a_ third 
term?” Although not afraid of a Roose- 
velt “dictatorship,” he thinks that there is the 
possibility that Roosevelt’s running for a 
third term might start a dangerous precedent 
by throwing away the democratic check 
against self-perpetuation in office. On the 
other hand the writer thinks that Roosevelt 
may be forced to break the tradition and run 
again because of the uncertain international 
situation and restless internal conditions in 
the United States 


“Are We Alone in the Universe?” by 
R. S. Underwood. Scientific Monthly, 
August 1939, pp. 155-159. 

The possibilities for human life on the 
surrounding planets and other parts of the 
universe make an interesting article. Mr. 
Underwood summarizes the latest findings on 
the subject such as the discovery of a slight 
atmosphere around the moon and the appear- 
ance of vegetation upon the planet Mars. 
He predicts that we will know in a short time 
whether there are actual forms of life on 
Mars. 


“A Pattern for Neutrality,” by Edwin 
Grant Burrows. Asia, August 1939, pp. 
477-479. 

Mr. Burrows has just completed a study 
of the feeling between the Chinese and Japa- 
nese in Hawaii for the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. He reports that the Chinese and 
Japanese in Hawaii are not quarreling about 
the war but are rather models for neutrals 


During the course of one 
they have become suf- 
regard the war in China 
Americans rather than 


in all countries 
generation, he says, 
ficiently fused to 
through the 
their Asiatic 


eves of 
ancestors 


“The Two Germanys,” by Klaus Mann. 
Survey Graphic, August 1939, pp. 478-481. 

America as seen through the eyes of a 
German exile is brought out in this article by 
the son of the distinguished Thomas Mann 
He contrasts the space, the freedom, and the 
friendliness of this country with the hatred and 
suppression of Germany. In discussing the 
condition of his former country he says, “The 
Third Reich is chaos: a threatened world be- 
gins to realize it, and the tortured Germans 
have been aware of it for quite awhile.” He 
firmly believes that the German people will 
eventually throw off Nazism and will replace 
it with freedom and order. 


“The Maverick Far West,” by Howard 
G. Costigan. The Nation, July 29, 1939, 
pp. 123-126. 

In their “This Is America” series, the edi- 
tors of The Nation give a survey of the Far 
West, stressing the political importance of 
these states in the 1940 election. The writer 
thinks that the New Deal is in fairly good 
graces in this section. ‘Although the West 
may be confused,” he says, “it is liberal—lib- 
eral but unlabeled.” In the field of inter- 
national politics he believes that the West has 
turned away from isolation policies due to the 
war in China, but he also warns: “In some 
ways the West provides a fertile field for 
home-grown fascist ideas.” 


result of painstaking research in order to 
recreate the scenes and discuss the events 
which affected the lives of peoples and gov- 
ernments at home 

The outbreak of war in 1914 found Eu- 
rope lulled into a sense of false security. 
‘In the summer of 1914,” the author 
writes, “Europe had enjoyed nearly a half- 
century of peace. Recent wars—in South 
Africa, Manchuria, Tripoli—had all been 
at a distance and had in no way affected 
the life of the great mass of the European 
peoples. In the Balkans there had been 
fighting. but fighting was inevitably part 
and parcel of the Balkan scene, and Balkan 
fighting had been successfully localized be- 


fore. The long peace had engendered 
habits of security, which social grievances 
at home. recurrent diplomatic tensions 
abroad. and even the race in armaments 


had hardly disturbed. An observer of that 
time might have predicted revolution in 
half a dozen capitals sooner than an inter- 
national conflict.” 

While the great masses of people in all 
countries of Europe may not have expected 
war in the summer of 1914, they were not 
opposed to it. In fact. one is surprised to 
scenes of wild enthusiasm which 
greeted the cutbreak in all countries. “It 
was as if the expanding wealth and multi- 
plying populations, as if the unconscious 
boredom of peace over nearly fifty un- 
broken vears had stored up in the nations 
a terrific potential which only waited for an 
accident to touch it Far from being 
innocents led to the slaughter, the peoples 
of Europe more truly led their leaders 
Ministers of tsar, kaiser, king, and presi- 
dent watched the press and the streets dur- 
ing these demented weeks and fell victims 
to the hysteria as helpless as any of the 
nameless multitudes about them.” 

But the excitement and feeling of exul- 
tation which characterized the early days 
of the war were soon replaced by dejection 
and boredom with the privations to which 
the protracted struggle subjected them. One 
of the principal tasks of all the govern- 
ments was to keep the civilian populations 
keyed up in support of the war. It was 
a much easier task to maintain the morale 
of the military groups, among whom a 
rigid discipline was maintained. By 1917, 
there were serious difficulties on the home 
front of all the belligerents. In Russia. 
there was a complete revolution. In the 
other countries. there was a general war 
weariness which manifested itself in vari- 
ous forms. 


read of the 


off. 


It is not the author’s purpose to pass 
judgments upon the merits of the conflict- 
ing groups involved in the World War; 
however. certain conclusions follow logi- 
cally from the evidence he adduces. Not only 
do many of the problems which have led 
to international tensions during the post- 
war period have their roots in the events 
of the war period, but the stark reality of 
it is brought into clearer focus. 
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U. S. Takes A Strong 
Stand Aganist Japan 
(Concluded from page 1) 


required war supplies from the United 
states 

Whether the abrogation of the 1911 
treaty will have the intended result of 


ompelling Japan to pursue a more moder- 
ite course in the Far East. it is con- 
sistent with the policy of the Roosevelt 
administration, enunciated in the Presi- 
annual message to Congress when 
he said: “There are many methods short 
of war, but stronger and more effective 
than words, of bringing home to aggressor 
government: the aggregate sentiments of 
our own people. At the very least, we can 
and should avoid any action, or any lack 
of action which will encourage. 
build up an aggressor.” 


dent’s 


assist, or 


Timing 

Examined in the light of the entire 
international scene, the American govern- 
ment’s latest act is the more significant. 
It was particularly well timed to achieve 
the most effective results. From the 
standpoint of American foreign policy, it 
follows closely on the heels of the defeat 
of the Roosevelt administration on re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act and 
that the President great 
in the shaping of policy. even 
though the does not support 
him. The aggressor nations interpreted the 
President’s defeat on neutrality as an in- 
dication that this ' 
favor of exerting 


shows 
possesses power 
foreign 
Congress 


country was not in 
pressure upon them. 
That impression has been dispelled. to a 
certain extent. by the strong action taken 
igainst Japan. 


More than that, there has been little 
criticism in Congress of the administra- 
tion’s action against Japan. Manv of 


those who stoutly opposed the President 
on neutrality legislation have strongly su»- 
ported him in this case. Even Senator 
Borah, regarded as the leader of the iso- 
lationist group in Congress. seems to hold 
different views about the situation in the 
Far East from those he holds about Eu- 
rope, for he has failed to criticize the ad- 
ministration. At the very time the notifi- 
cation given to Japan, the Senate 
Relations Committee had under 
consideration a resolution calling for the 
very action which was taken by the Presi- 
dent. There is no doubt that a majority 
of the members were in favor of such a 
proposal. It is apparent that Congress and 
the people are far more unanimous in their 
approval of the administration’s Far East- 
ern policy than of its policy in Europe. 
It is this fact which gives added weight to 
the abrogation of the treaty. 


was 
Foreign 


Under these circumstances, the action is 
likely to have a far greater effect upon 
Japan than would otherwise be the case. 
The Japanese government—and to a lesser 
extent the Japanese people—knows that 
there is a large degree of united opposi- 
tion in the United States to its policy in 
Asia, and that the government of this 
country is placing itself in a position to 
take stronger action against Japan. 


Japan’s Actions 


In timing this move, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was fully aware of the pre- 
carious situation in the Far East. For 
months, the Japanese have been taking 
stronger action against the foreign nations 
which have interests in China. Step by 
step they have attempted to undermine 
the influence of foreigners in China in 
order to realize their stated objective of 
bringing about a “new order in Asia,” 
which means Japanese control of China and 
the dislodging of foreigners. While Britain 
has received the bulk of these injuries and 
while her position has been more seriously 
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THERE IS A LESSON HERE, SOMEWHERE 


menaced than that of any other nation, the 
United States has not been immune from 
attack. Americans residing in China have 
been attacked and subjected to indignities, 
and while the Japanese government has 
offered apologies, it has not called a halt to 
such practices. 

Great Britain was in particular need of 
assistance when the United States govern- 
ment acted. Only a few days earlier, it 
had yielded to Japan on a number of im- 
portant points as a basis for the negotia- 
tions with its dispute. Britain’s prestige 
in the Orient had sunk to the lowest level 
in history. There was talk of even more 
complete surrender to the Japanese in 
order to effect some kind of settlement. 
In fact. there is every reason to believe 
that Japan used Britain’s uncertain 
dangerous position in Europe to press 
her demands and to bring that country 
to terms. With American policy being 
translated into economic action, 
Britain’s position has been greatly strength- 
ened. There is the possibility that Britain, 
encouraged by the United States’ action, 
will adopt a similar course of taking 
economic action against Japan, or at least 
that she will stiffen her entire policy in 
the Orient. 

While the abrogation of the trade treaty 
with Japan is the strongest action yet 
taken against that country by the United 
States, it is by no means inconsistent with 
the general policy followed by Washing- 


and 


concrete 





ton since 1931, when Japanese troops 
marched into Manchuria. The Roosevelt 
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WE NEED A BIGGER AND BETTER INTERPRETER 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


administration has merely continued the 
policy of the Hoover administration of 
opposing Japanese aggression. Japan has 
been branded as an aggressor, strong dip- 
lomatic pressure has been brought to bear 
against her, and aid has been given to 
the Chinese. Until now, however, little 
has been done to strike Japan at her most 
vulnerable point: foreign trade. 


Japanese Imports 


Japan’s dependence upon foreign trade 
to carry on the war in China has long been 
appreciated by those familiar with the 
Far East. Most of the sinews of war have 
to be imported from abroad. More and 
more, Japan has curtailed her imports of 
other products in order to buy scrap iron, 
oil, copper, machinery, automobiles. More 
and more she has been obliged to send 
gold to this country to pay for these im- 
ports, for she buys far more from the 
United States than she sells to it. Last 


THOMAS IN JERSEY OBSERVER 


year, Japan purchased about $240,000,000 
worth of goods in this country and sold 
only $126,000.000 to us. More than half 
of Japan’s war materials certainly come 
from the United States. 

More important than the actual supplies 
which have been furnished to Japan is the 
dependence which she has placed upon 
them to meet her future needs. Especially 
is this true with respect to machinery. As 
Eliot Janeway describes this situation in a 
recent issue of the New York Times: 

Over and above the fact that Japan has 
tied up many millions of dollars in orders 
for yet unfinished American equipment, the 
cost to her of being cut off from American 
industrial machinery would be _ incalculable 
For one thing, the better part of her efficient, 
high-power armanent-producing equipment 
was obtained here. The machinery she is now 
ordering is designed to supplement what she 
has installed; the precise machine-tool, steel- 
fabricating, and auto-manufacturing specifica- 
tions required to dovetail with her latest 
plants cannot be obtained elsewhere. She 
would have to scrap most of her new Ameri- 
can plant, and rebuild on a German or a 
British engineering basis. 

But the engineering capacities of both Ger- 
many and England are more than overloaded 
with domestic armament work. 


Paving the Way 


As a matter of fact, will the termination 
of the commercial treaty with Japan pre- 
yent that country from purchasing its 
required war materials from this country? 
Will it serve as a truly effective economic 
weapon “short of war” to cripple Japan 
at a vital point? The answer is that it 
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will not necessarily have that result. The 
abrogation of the treaty will not in it- 
self prevent Japan from buying goods in 
this country. It will merely remove those 
guarantees which have enabled Japan to 
make purchases upon terms equally fa- 
vorable with the terms conceded to any 
other country. The treaty’s abrogation 
merely removes the obstacles to the adop- 
tion of more rigid measures against Japan 
should such steps be considered desirable 
by this country. For the moment, there- 
fore, it is the threat of stronger action, 
more than the actual abrogation of the 
treaty, which is the most serious con- 
sideration from the Japanese standpoint. 

Up to the present, most attention has 
been given to the possibility of using eco- 
nomic pressure against Japan as a means 
of altering her course in China. Little at- 
tention has been paid to certain of the 
unpleasant consequences which may re- 
sult from the Roosevelt administration’s 


recent action. Economic pressure is al- 
ways a double-edged sword and Japan may 
retaliate by adopting a harmful economic 
policy toward the United States. The 
prosperity of several American industries 
is dependent upon a flourishing business 
with Japan. Already cotton growers in 
this country have suffered as a result of 
the curtailment of cotton purchases in or- 
der to increase purchases of other products 
more essential for the war. As we pointed 
out earlier in this article, last year Japan 
purchased nearly twice as much from the 
United States as we bought from her. 
Curtailment of that trade would be a 
serious blow to the American economy. 


In certain sections, the Roosevelt policy 
toward Japan has been severely criticized 
on the ground that it may eventually in- 
volve the United States in serious diffi- 
culties. A strong policy adopted in Wash- 
ington may lead to a similar stiffening of 
policy in Tokyo. The Japanese govern- 
ment may interpret the abrogation of 
the commercial treaty as a highly un- 
friendly act and may retaliate by various 
means. It may even adopt stronger meas- 
ures with respect to American interests 
in China. It may seek to gain a strangle- 
hold upon the Philippines. 

Should Japan retaliate against the United 
States. an extremely delicate situation 
would result. The United States might find 
itself in the embarrassing position of hav- 
ing enunciated a policy which it could not 
carry out without going to war. In other 
words, if the abrogation of the treaty and 
the prospects of an embargo on war sup- 
plies make the Japanese so resentful that 
they will adopt a stronger course toward 
the United States, this country will be 
confronted by two rather unpleasant al- 
ternatives: Either it will have to admit 
failure in its attempt to bring the Japanese 


to terms, or it will have to use even 
stronger measures, which may not be 
“short of war.” Critics of the adminis- 


tration’s action believe that the possibility 
of consequences such as these should have 
been seriously considered before the step 
was taken. 


Another Possibility 

There is the further possibility, of course, 
that the United States may force Japan 
into a closer alliance with Germany and 
Italy as a result of this action. While 
Japan has signed the anti-Communism 
pact with those nations, it has not yet 
signed a formal alliance with them. There 
seems to have been a “working arrange- 
ment’? among the three nations whereby 
they have cooperated to further one anoth- 
er’s objectives. Thus while Germany and 
Italy have kept England and France ab- 
sorbed on the European front, Japan has 


struck against French and British  in- 
terests in the Far East. At the same time, 
while the democratic powers have been 


absorbed in the Far East, the German- 
Italian alliance has used the opportunity to 
strengthen their positions in Europe. But 
so far, Japan has not signed a formal mili- 
tary alliance with the axis partners and 
there is the possibility that increased re- 
sistance by the democracies may compel 
her to do so. 

These are but a few of the possibilities 
which present themselves. It is not likely 
that any of them will be realized until 
considerable time has been devoted to a 
study of the new problems raised, perhaps 
not until after the six months have elapsed 
before the treaty expires. Meanwhile, the 
United States has served notice that it 
does not intend to follow a policy of mere 
words against Japan, but that it is ready 
to act, on the economic front at least, to 
curb aggression in the Far East. What 
effect, if any, this policy will have upon 
the democracies and upon the dictator- 
ships, is one of the big questions of the 
moment. 














DROUGHT VISITS THE NORTHEAST 


These withered cornstalks on a New York farm have become a characteristic sight in the northeastern states where 
lack of rainfall has done severe damage to crops. 
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Congress Quits 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press, Congress is getting ready to go 
home—by the time this paper reaches its 
readers, the legislators should be out of Wash- 
ington. Both houses are staying in session 
hour after hour in an effort to clean up as 
much legislation as possible. In a single day 
recently, the House passed 244 bills—an all- 
time high record, according to Speaker Bank- 
head. They were passed by “unanimous con- 
sent” (that is, no vote was taken), and most 
of them were not of great importance. But 
even so, many legislators may be surprised 
when they find what acts they approved. 


The atmosphere on Capitol Hill is quite 
different from what it was in the earlier 
months of the session. Then Congress ad- 
journed for several days at a time, met for 
only an hour or so a day, and spent long hours 
debating some measure which now would re- 
ceive only passing comment. 


The session is ending with Congress in open 
rebellion against President Roosevelt. A co- 
alition of Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats, strong in numbers and in spirit, has 
handed the President one defeat after another 
The Works Financing Bill, better known as 
the lending bill, brought on the latest rebuff. 
First the Senate cut the authorizations in the 
bill from $2.800,000,000 to $1,615,000,000. 
Then the House killed this remnant of the 
President’s program by voting 193 to 166 not 
to consider the lending proposal at all. 


On other fronts, the New Deal is threatened 
with setbacks. <A bill to permit the United 
States Housing Authority to lend another 
$800,000.000 to states and cities for low-rent 
housing projects—already passed by the Senate 
encountering much opposition in the 
House. A sharp fight over proposed amend- 
ments to the wage-and-hour act is going on in 
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the House, too; anti-New Dealers are trying to 
shove through amendments which would ex- 
empt more than two million workers in agri- 
cultural such as canneries, from 
the provisions of the act 


Tnoulle in Cleveland 


A bloody clash between strikers and police- 
men, the most violent labor dispute 
the steel strikes of 1937, 
Fisher Body plant in Cleveland last Monday 
A strike had been called among the plant's 
employees by the United Automobile Work- 
ers, a CIO union. Several thousand strikers 
ind sympathizers gathered outside the plant’s 
gates early Monday morning, and when a few 
workers tried to enter in spite of the strike 
order, the crowd sought to stop them. 


industries 


since 


occurred at the 


This led to a fight between the strikers and 
police. Clubs, rocks, red pepper. fire hoses, 
tear gas, hand grenades, and night sticks were 
used in the fracas, which recurred 
times during the day. Although no one was 
killed, there were broken bones, bruises. and 
bashed heads on both sides. 


several 


The strike at the Cleveland plant was what 
is known as a “sympathy strike.” The em- 
ployees were not demanding anything for 
themselves, but they were trying to bring 
pressure to bear on the company in favor 
of other workers—tool and die men who 
make the machinery which is used to manu- 
facture automobiles. These workers 
been disputing with the Fisher company for 


have 


five weeks over wages and terms of em- 
ployment 
Cut-Ouer Acres 

Not so many years ago, the area around 


Lake Superior and northern Lake Michigan, 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, was 
the center of the nation’s timbering industry 
Billions of feet of white pine were taken from 
the dense, seemingly inexhaustible 
which blanketed the hills and valleys. Three 
and one-half billion feet of lumber came 
out of Wisconsin alone in 1899. But gradu- 
ally, lumbering died down. Wisconsin cut 


forests 
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only 14 million feet of timber in 1932. The 
supply had almost given out 

In his book, “Rich Land. Poor Land,” Stuart 
Chase describes what took place in one Wis- 


consin county when this happened 


Here is Jackson County in the Lake Superior 
region. When the arrived with mills, 
railroads and stores and assailed the white pine 
the county boomed. Farmers moved in to share 
the prosperity The pine was annihilated and 
replaced with scrub, stumps, brush, and fire. The 
ex-timberworkers cleared more land for farms 
A big drainage project was undertaken, but the 
soil was too sandy and crops would not grow 
Foreclosures were served right and left 
lators went to the cities and promised fortunes 
on these “rich irrigated lands.” The suckers 
swarmed out and took possession of the foreclosed 
farms. Presently they were sold out too. County 
taxes were not paid on the cut-over areas. The 
thrifty had to meet the additional burden. A 


lumbermen 


Specu- 


study showed 20 poor families each paying 
$10 in taxes and receiving $185 each in roads 
school, and other county services. Finally the 


whole county went into bankruptcy 


A few days ago, President Roosevelt sent 
to Congress a report prepared by the National 
Resources Committee, dealing with 86 coun- 
ties (and a total of 37,000,000 acres) in 
much the same predicament as Jackson 
County. The only way to help the families 
in this section, says the report, is to set up 
a long-range program of rehabilitation—loans 
to settlers on land suited to agriculture, 
reforestation on other acres not fit for farm- 
ing. relocation of many families living on 
land which can never support them, and so on 
Now it is up to Congress to decide whether 


or not anything will be done 


150th Birthday 


When the State Department passed its 150th 
birthday not long ago. there was no ceremony. 
But many striking comparisons between 1789 
and 1939 were in the minds of those who 
direct its activities today. In a building just 
across the street from the White House, nearly 
1.000 employees report daily for work. 
Their duties are linked with 3,500 foreign 
service officers, who are stationed in the 59 
nations with which we carry on relations. 

But when Thomas Jefferson was the first 
secretary of state 150 years ago, his offices oc- 
rooms in New York His 
staff of five clerks was not rushed to keep 
track of the three representatives 
Many days passed before a single communica- 
tion could travel between Jefferson and _ his 
European ministers. With telephone and cable. 
however, Secretary Hull is only a few minutes 
away from his most-distant ambassadors 
In Jefferson’s time, Latin America belonged 
to Spain and Portugal. Today in that territory 
we have 12 ministers and nine ambassadors 


Lewis and Garner 


cupied only two 


ibroad 


It has long been a well-known fact that 
there is no love lost between John L. Lewis, 
the CIO chieftain, and Vice-President John 
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Nance Garner Two years ago, when th 
nation was undergoing a series of sit-dow 
strikes. Mr. Garner urged President Roos 


velt to speak out against this form of ynj 
quiet but effectiy 


campaign All this was 
resented by Mr. Lewis, since the CIO was , 


ictivity; he also made a 


igainst it in Congress 


ing the sit-down strike to good advantage 


Recently Mr. Lewis appeared before a cop, § 


gressional committee to testify gainst cer 


tain amendments to the 
He criticized a group of Republicans ap | 
who. he sai 


wage-and-hour ac 


h ive beer 


renegade Democrats” said 





THE FRANKLIN 
Sketch of the building which will be erected on the Presided i 
will have title, will rest all the M& 


fighting organized labor. The leadership of 
this group. he charged. comes from “a labor- 
baiting, poker-playing, whiskey-drinking. evil 
old man whose name is Garner.” 

Some gentlemen may rise in horror and 
say. ‘Why. Mr. Lewis has made a_ person: 
attack on Mr. Garner,’ he continued. “Yes 
I make a personal attack on Mr. Garner for 
what he because Garner’s knife is 
searching, searching for the quivering, pulsat- 
ing heart of labor. And I am against him 
I am against him officially, individually an 
personally, and in the abstract 
when his knife searches for the heart of m 
people 


is doing 


cone retely 


“T am against him in 1939 and I will b 
igainst him in 1940 when he seeks the pres- 
dency of the United States. And I say t 
Mr. Garner and I say to the people of the 
United States that he will never achieve the 
presidency of this republic by baiting labor 
and seeking to debase Americans.” 


This blast gave Washington reporters their 
most sensational “copy” in weeks. Wher 
Mr. Lewis’ remarks were read to Mr. Garner 
the latter chuckled and refused to comment 
But friends of Mr. Garner in Congress wet 
not so philosophic about the incident. The 
Texas delegates in the House of Represent 
tives introduced a_ resolution praising the 
vice-president and criticizing the CIO leader 
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1 he Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Capital dopesters have had a hard time de- 
‘ding just what effect the Lewis statement 
' Mr. Garner's political future 
Some argue that the vice-president will profit 


have on 


rom episode. They claim that there has 
whispering campaign” against Mr 
Garner lately, to the effect that he drinks 
ively and gambles a great deal. Mr. 
Lewis h 1s brought these charges into the open, 
now Mr. Garner's friends have an oppor- 

to disprove them 
er the reason for it, and whatever re- 


Whate' 


it mav have. Mr. Lewis’ verbal volley 
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WIDE WORLD 


QOSEVELT LIBRARY 


In the library, to which the government 
sand papers of President Roosevelt 


gave Washington something to talk about be- 
sides the heat and the humidity. 
Notes in Brief 

The new high commissioner of the Philip- 
pine Islands is Francis B. former 
issistant secretary of state. Mr. Sayre was 
President Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed Paul V. McNutt. who is now head of the 
Federal Security Agency. The 
President also appointed James L. Fly, who 
has been solicitor general for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to the position on the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission left vacant 
When Frank R. McNinch resigned because of 
ill health The National Safety Council 
has announced that “excessive speeding” is 
responsible for more traffic accidents than any 
other one factor The CIO plans to set up 
a union for workmen in the building trades— 
a stronghold of the AFL, its rival labor or- 
ganization. CIO leaders say that only a third 
of the three million construction worker: 
belong to the AFL unions. A group of 
CCC workers, sent to build a dam near Cherry 
Plain, New York. found a good dam already 
there—one built by beavers. 


Sayre. 
ippointed by 


new 
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Army Maneuvers 


\ugust 
Europe 


is frequently a touchy month in 
It is a time when armies expect the 
harvest workers to and 
When weather conditions are more favorable 
for troop movements. 
ing. these armies are 


return of uniform, 
Like boxers in train- 
now beginning their 
annual maneuvers, testing equipment and men 
in theoretical battles. Along the frontiers of 
Europe's nations, nearly 7,000,000 soldiers— 
ibout twice as many as were under arms in 
1914—are mobilized in a demonstration of 
power. The troops and fortifications being 


previewed represent an estimated expenditure 
of 20 


billion dollars in the past year. (The 
seven largest nations were spending only 
$2.4( 


>¢,400,000,000 annually for military purposes 
In 1914.) 

Italy, the first nation to begin the annual 
tests, sought to repel an “invasion” by the 
French army, which was supposed to have 





the French-Italian border, and 
marching into the Po River valley—an 
portant industrial and 


which the Italians were 


crossed was 
im- 
manufacturing region 
“defending.” 
Similarly, on land and sea, all the great 
powers will throw their forces against imagi- 
Most of the “enemies” employ. the 
strategies which the generals actually antici- 
pate from their potential opponents in war- 
time. France, of course, will man the Magi- 
not Line against a German “invasion.” Planes 
will take to the air, searching for “enemy” 
ships. Though unreal, the grim maneuvers 
will give a picture of how each government 
believes its unfriendly neighbors will strike. 


Staff Talhs 


Since Prime Minister Chamberlain indicated 
that the appeasement policy had been scrapped, 
Great Britain has making European 
alliances by which she hopes to build a wall 
strong enough to prevent further aggression 
by Hitler. But many people think the strength 
of that wall will remain in doubt until Russia 
adds her power to it For four months, 
officials of Great Britain and the Soviet have 
been discussing an antiaggression pact. There 
have been recurrent rumors that they had 
reached an agreement. Then at the last mo- 
ment, something would apparently go wrong 
and no pact would be announced. There 
have been various reasons for the failure of 
the negotiations, probably the most important 
of which is the mutual distrust between the 
British Lion and the Russian Bear. 


nary foes. 


been 


With the failures, more and more British- 
ers have attacked Chamberlain, declaring that 
he was not in favor of such an alliance at 
heart. As an answer to these critics, Chamber- 
lain announced in the House of Commons 
that talks between army officers of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia would start im- 
mediately in Moscow. The strategists of the 
three great allies during the World War would 
make plans for cooperation in the future. 

The talks, Mr. Chamberlain said, are evi- 
dence that Great Britain is sincere in wanting 
a three-power alliance. Some cynics thought 
the army officers might encounter the same 
difficulties as the pact negotiators, but there 
many who hoped that it would 
help to convince Hitler that England ‘means 
business.” 


Spanish Puggles 


were also 


The Civil War has technically ended in 
Spain, but all its attendant problems have 
not yet been settled. According to reports, 


the average workingman earns 81 cents a day. 
Taxes are high. Food is scarce. Thousands 
are in concentration camps. Soldiers are 
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ANOTHER KING IN EXILE 
Just as Mussolini’s troops drove Emperor Haile Selassie out of Ethiopia, so they have forced King Zog and his wife 


to seek refuge in other lands. 


The exiled king and queen of Albania are shown 


landing in Sweden. Eventually 


they plan to settle in London. 


Spain that Sufer was to be made premier, the 
result was obvious internal dissension. 

Sufer has relations be- 
tween Italy and Spain, and has also recom- 
mended that the government should be com- 
posed entirely of Falangista—the blue-shirted 
fascist party. Consequently, those who think 
that Spain should pursue an independent pol- 
icy, the monarchists, moderates, and the older 
army officers combined to protest vigorously. 
As a result, General Queipo de Llano, who had 
broadcast an attack on the Falangists, was 
removed from his command, as was General 
Juan Yague, who opposed Suner. In addi- 
tion, a was issued limiting public 
meetings, and a curb was put on any opposi- 
tion in the press. 


advocated closer 


decree 


General Franco seems to have abandoned, 
for a time at least, the plan to make Sumner 
the premier, but what will happen in the 
future remains uncertain. 


Outlook in Grance 


Premier Daladier, armed with emergency 
powers since last fall, has decreed that there 
will be no elections in France next year. The 
present Chamber of Deputies will be retained 
until 1942. Only during the World War, 
when a Chamber was kept from 1914 to 1919 
—one year beyond the customary four—is 


there a precedent for prolonging a French 
legislative term beyond its constitutional 
limits. Daladier thus protects himself against 


the possibility of a change in the political 
complexion of the Chamber and, consequently, 
of his cabinet. 

This latest ruling—one of 80 new decree 
laws—draws attention to a France which is 
much stronger than it was last year (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, December 12, 1938). 
Cabinet failures, inefficient government, and 
international tension had at that time strained 
the nation nearly to its breaking point. Its 
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IL DUCE TALKS TO HIS EDITORS 


This scene was photographed as Mussolini addressed his ministers and editors recently. 
ally attends to many of the details of 


everywhere, and little reconstruction work has 
been accomplished. 

Official reports say the country is united. 
But, although strict censorship is in force, 
there are indications that harmony is not uni- 
versal. This could be noted especially in the 
controversy that centered upon Ramon 
Serrano Sufer. minister of the interior, who 
is generally recognized as ranking just below 
General Franco. When it was reported in 


The Italian dictator person- 


censorship over the Italian press. 


numerous political factions were tugging and 
pulling at the government; foreign powers 
found many chinks in the French diplomatic 
armor; and the French economy was peril- 
ously near ruin. 

Because the country has been able to pull 
itself together under Daladier’s emergency 
authority during the last nine months, the new 
decrees were quietly received. Most of the 
citizens feel more secure with the defense 


program moving forward at an accelerated 
pace. The stability brought about in 
ernmental finances has improved the nation’s 
economic outlook. On the whole, France is 
more cheerful than she was some months ago. 


gov- 


But the government's course, while effective, 


is not entirely reassuring to many of the 
citizens. Daladier has used his power to 
wipe out much modern social legislation 


Emergency measures were necessary, the gov- 
ernment said, to bolster a badly sagging na- 
tion which was faced by strong adversaries. 
For this same reason, the new decrees rule out 
the next election in order to avoid the agita- 
tion of a political campaign. Encouragement 
for large families, taxes on bachelors and 
childless families, the establishment of a vast 
governmental information bureau, and wheat- 
price regulation—to mention a few of the new 
laws—are introduced in the same light. Thank- 
ful for past improvements, most of the people 
are not unhappy over the situation; they 
are, however, pondering the potential dangers 


of suspending democratic government over 
a long period. 
Pact with Panama 

Military experts have agreed that the 


Panama Canal is of vital importance in any 
defense plan of the United States. Conse- 
quently, this idea was a dominant one when 
the Senate ratified a new treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. The agreement will 
take the place of the original pact signed in 
1903 

Before the Panama Canal was built, Panama 
ceded a strip of land 10 miles wide across the 
isthmus to the United States. In return, the 
United States paid the Republic $10,000,000 
and promised to pay- $250,000 a year begin- 
ning in 1913. This plan worked well until 
the President devalued the amount of gold in 
the dollar. Panama refused to accept any 
future payment in dollars, declaring that by 
the terms of the agreement, it should be paid 
in gold. To avoid controversy, the State De- 
partment accepted this contention, and signed 
a new treaty with the Latin-American coun- 
try. Under its provisions, Panama is to re- 
ceive 430,000 balboas yearly. (A balboa is a 
Panamanian coin worth about one dollar.) 

This agreement was signed nearly three 
years ago, but the Senate did not ratify it 
until last month. Before doing so, the legis- 
lators also amended the pact so as to make it 
perfectly clear that this country could take 
any action in regard to the canal it deemed 
necessary in time of war. The new treaty 
gives in detail the rights of this country to 
build highways and other transportation facili- 
ties, and to use the facilities located techni- 
cally on the soil of Panama, while, in an addi- 
tional treaty, the Senate authorized Panama 
to build a road across the isthmus. 

Some persons had expressed fear that the 
amendment might be attacked by Panama, 
but this did not appear to be the case. Presi- 
dent Arosema said, “With the putting into 
effect the new treaty there will be initiated an 
era of frankest comprehension based on spirit 
and justice in the special relations existing be- 
tween the two countries,” while newspapers 
praised the “Good Neighbor” policy which 
had made the accord possible. 
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American Public Opinion and Japan 


HE recent abrogation by the American 
government of the commercial treaty of 
1911 with Japan raises once more the highly 
important question of American-Japanese 
relations and the attitude of the American 


people toward the Japanese and_ their 
policies. In a democracy, public opinion 
exerts a powerful influence on foreign 
policy, for, as Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck 


has correctly written, “The government 


any administration, may lead or may follow 


public opinion, but it does not go far 
ahead of it, it does 
not lag far behind, 


and it cannot in any 
major matter proceed 
in disregard of the 
attitude or 
tion of the nation as 
a whole.” 

That American 
public opinion 
strongly endorsed the 
State Department in 
DAVID S. MUZZEY its recent action 

against Japan there 
can be no doubt. Since the outbreak of the 
present hostilities in the Far East, an over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
have been strongly antagonistic toward 
Japan and sympathetic with the Chinese. In 
fact, since the invasion of Manchuria 
nearly eight years ago, sentiment in this 
country has been strongly against the 
policies of Japan. 


inclina- 





Close Ties in the Past 

Such opposition to Japan has not always 
characterized American public opinion 
During the early period of Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations, following the opening of 
Japan to commerce by Commodore Perry 
in 1854, close ties of friendship, almost 
bordering on the romantic, characterized 
the relations of the two countries. The 
United States government and the Ameri- 
can people regarded the Japanese as pro- 
teges and looked with approval upon the 
great achievements and progress made by 
them. While certain economic conflicts 
were becoming apparent toward the end of 
the century—conflicts for the trade of 
China as well as for Japan’s own trade— 
such rivalries in no way marred the friendly 
feeling between the governments and peo- 
ples of the two countries. 

The first serious cloud to 
this serene and harmonious horizon was 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
When the war broke out, feeling in this 
country was overwhelmingly in favor of 
Japan. All the leading newspapers favored 
the Japanese cause, and there can be no 
doubt that they reflected the views of a 
majority of the people as well as those of 
the government. 


appear on 


The first serious misgivings about Japan's 
fundamental objectives in the Far East 
came at the conclusion of the war, during 


the peace negotiations. It became apparent 
fighting an altruistic 
war, as had been supposed, but that her 
ambitions imperialistic. When she 
made excessive demands upon the defeated 
Russians, there was a slight revulsion of 
public opinion against Japan. A few far- 
sighted individuals began to realize that by 
seeking to establish herself in control over 
Manchuria and otherwise to increase her 
territory in the Far East, Japan was com- 
with vital American in- 
Businessmen, in particular, viewed 
Japanese objectives with misgivings. Rep- 
resentative of this group was the comment 
of John Hays Hammond, who spoke of 
America’s interests running counter to those 
of Japan, and of Japan’s becoming “our 
formidable competitor in the Far 


that Japan was not 


were 


ing into conflict 
terests 


most 
East.” 


Enthusiasm Wanes 


It cannot be said, however. that public 
opinion had become definitely hostile to 
Japan. There was, rather, less enthusiasm 
for Japan’s progress and an occasional ex- 
pression of apprehension about the future. 
During this period there was 
little change of opinion among the majority 
of Americans. Certain such as 
those who favored exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants, were strongly anti-Japanese in 
their views, but their attitude was hardly 
representative of a majority of the popu- 
lation 


however 


groups 


Even before the outbreak of the World 
War, there were signs of growing friction 
between this country and Japan, largely as 
a result of the clash of economic interests 
There were several war scares, played up by 
stressing the danger of Japanese designs on 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. When 
the Japanese took advantage of the World 
War to increase their economic and politi- 
cal influence in China, public opinion in this 
country became strongly anti-Japanese. 
It was generally felt that Japan was violat- 
ing the Open Door Policy of equal rights 
to all nations in China and the preserva- 
tion of Chinese independence, which had 
become a fundamental policy of the United 
States government. 

The four big questions which have caused 
friction between the United States and 
Japan and which are largely responsible 
for the present state of strained relations 
are (1) continuation of the exclusion of 
Japanese immigrants; (2) Japan’s desire 
for naval equality with the United States 
and Great Britain; (3) the Japanese 
“Monroe Doctrine” by which she claims 
special rights in all eastern Asia; and (4) 
the war of aggression against China. Of 
these, the greatest single cause for the 
present state of ill feeling which exists 
between Japan and the United States is 
the invasion of large sections of China. It 
is on this issue that the future of Japanese- 
American relations will depend. 
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M*’ RON C. TAYLOR'S career has been 








S¢ ! Although tr ( < \ he 
Millions o ollars 
businessman came his way in successive 
connections with textile milling, banking 
nd steel producing. His top-ranking prom- 
inence was achieved when he was chair- 
man of the gigantic United States Steel 
Corporation 

To him, as well as to the nation, 1937 


was notable in steel history. In that year 


without resorting to violent measures, or 
carrying on a bitter fight, Mr. Taylor and 
John L. Lewis negotiated a labor contract 
between the CIO and U. S. Steel. Both 
men were credited “with having set a re- 
markable example of bloodless, efficient 
industrial relations. Helping to bring about 
this peace, of course, spotlighted Mr. Tay- 
lor more than had any of his previous serv- 
charitable 


ices to welfare and organiza- 


tions 


Although he retired from active business 
last year, Mr. Taylor immediately began 
spending his days working with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Political Ret- 
which is seeking the 
nearly 850,000 Jews 


ugees an agency 


means to resettle 
who have been dispossessed in Germany. 
Tall, square-jawed, and vigorous, he ap- 
parently has transferred his energies for- 
ever from industry to such matters as the 
stubborn problem of finding suitable homes 
for these harrassed people. Even with his 
vast experience in handling difficult 
tions, it is likely that he and the other 
committee members dealing with the refu- 
gee problem are faced with a tangle which 
will not be unsnarled for many months. 


OMEWHERE in the United 
S States there is an employee 
whose social security number is 
577-12-7338. In the vast maze 
of files which the Social Security 
Board maintains there are rec- 
ords corresponding to this num- 
ber. Whenever 577-12-7338 gets 
a raise, goes to work for a new 
employer, or loses his job, these 
records will note the incident. 
When he retires in his old age, 
the contributions which he and 
his employers made to the social 
security fund will determine the 
amount of benefits paid to him 
Keeping such records for mil- 
lions of employees is part of the 
task directed by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board. 


situa- 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


With his associates. he must 
manage the _ organization 
smoothly, cooperate with state 
governments on old-age assist- 
ance and unemployment-benefit 
plans, and study suggested im- 
provements in the social security 
laws. When Dr. Altmeyer first 
joined the board in 1935 he was 
already known as a “career man” 
in the social security field. Par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin, where he 
once taught school, he had been 
active in statistical work for tax 
and industrial commissions. His 
experience in national affairs be- 
gan when the New Deal brought 
him into the NRA, and, later, 
the Department of Labor. After 
two years on the Social Security 
Board, he became its chairman in 
1937. 

There is little that is spectacu- 
lar about his job. even though it 
touches the lives of millions of 
workers and employers. Dr. Alt- 
meyer himself is a quiet, 
studious man, now 48 years old. 
who is often pointed to as an 
administrative expert on govern- 
mental affairs. 


PAIN is pock-marked with 
many scars of her civil war. 
Millions of dollars spent or lost: 
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nearly a million men killed in battle, as- 
sassinated, or escaped as political refugees; 
locomotives, textile mills, storage dams, and 
power pl 


are a few Political dis- 





igreements, too, are far from settled, even 
though the Falangists 
seem to be the 


(extreme Fascists 

topmost faction. Among 
General Franco's brother-in- 
Serrano 


their leaders 


law. Ramon Suner, is_ rapidly 
climbing to powe1 

Senor Suner did nothing out- 
Noth- 


handsome 


Only 37 
standing during 36 of those years 
ing, that is, except to marry 
Senorita Polo, General Franco’s 
In a Spain of former years, the young, 
Italian-educated lawyer would have settled 
with his wife in become—as he 
did—a Catholic deputy, and lived out his 
years, rising, perhaps, to local prominence 
But war, and relatives, altered the picture 


sister. 


Cortes, 


Today Senor Sumer is rivaling even his 
brother-in-law, who is too unimaginative to 
cut a dashing figure. As minister of the 
interior, he has been entertained royally 
by both Germany and Italy. Spain, he 
believes, should stand firmly with Hitler 
and Mussolini, even to the point of ex- 
cluding British financial aid, which is not 
likely to be forthcoming if he continues to 
boast that Spain will take over Gibraltar. 
With the exception of Catholic religious 
services, all meetings are held subject to 
his approval. This power may mean that 
the Falangists will not be annoyed much 
longer by political discords 


NGLAND’S most 
with every right to be so—is George 
Bernard Shaw. Having passed his eighty- 
third birthday this summer, he may be 
down on his vigorous 


egotistical man— 


slowing 
walking. and taking more rest 
each day, but mentally he spares 
neither himself nor his many 
visitors. At work on his fifty- 
first play, the white-bearded au- 
thor also finds time to keep in 


remarkably close touch with 
world affairs. His conversation 
is a mixture of amusing self- 


admiration and witty, sarcastic 
comments about civilization 

From another man, such 
barbed wit as his might prick 
too deeply for friends to accept 
cheerfully. But from Shaw, 
shafts of criticism, tossed with- 
out regard for nation, man, or 
institution, are, more often than 
not, justified. An Irishman born 
in Dublin, he came to London 
during his youth since 
then he has varied his literary 
career with writing about the 
Irish question, municipal govern- 
ment, crime and prisons, peace 
conferences, socialism and 
capitalism, and numerous other 
topics, all, to be sure, in a crit- 
ical, informed manner at a 
time when interest in the sub- 
jects was likely to be at a high 
pitch. He still writes letters 
on public questions to the news- 
papers. 

To keep himself trim, Shaw is 
a strict vegetarian. His regimen 
also bans tobacco, coffee, tea, 
and alcohol. But if asked about 
his personal habits, he is annoyed 
until the conversation returns 
to his plays, his royalties—for 
he is a close guardian of his in- 
come—and his latest plans for 
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making motion pictures. Until 
“Pygmalion” was produced, 
Shaw’s plays were kept from 


the screen. Always he has turned 
down Hollywood offers. ‘“Pyg- 
malion,”” however, was filmed in 
England, partly under his di- 
rection, and he was well pleased 
with the results. But this was 
not surprising; Shaw has yet to 
be displeased with his own work 
Consequently, plans for other 
films are in the making. 
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FEW weeks ago, several hundred em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia 
faced a payless payday. The firemen, the 
policemen, the city clerks received no 
checks. This was not due to any failure 
in the city administration, or the bank- 
ruptcy of municipal finances. It could 
rather be traced to the failure of Congress 
to pass an appropriation bill. Within 
a few days, Congress had appropriated 
money, and no permanent damage was 
done. But the incident served to focus 
attention upon conditions in the city of 
Washington, the capital of the nation. 
Today the 600,000 people who live in the 
District of Columbia are ruled by a gov- 
ernment that is a curious hodge-podge. a 
government that is unique in the United 
States. Congress is its city council, regu- 
lating its budget and drawing up regula- 
tions to effect the details of its government. 
The people themselves have no voice in 
the operation of this government since 
they do not have the right to vote (see 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, June 19, 1939) 
These conditions, it is freely admitted 
have produced a system of local govern- 
ment which could hardly be more unsatis- 
factory, both to Congress and to the people 
who happen to live in the District of 
Columbia 


Federal Contribution 


As the location of the federal govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia is natur- 
ally interesting to the people of the United 
States. In fact. the federal government 
has recognized this interest by contribut- 
ing to the cost of the city government. For 
many vears, it was stipulated that the 
United States should contribute 50 per 
cent of the cost of operation, develop- 
ment. and maintenance of the District. In 
1922. the ratio was changed to 40 per 
cent, and recently there has been merelv 
the grant of a lump sum. This year the 
contribution of $5.000.000 is slightly more 
than 10 per cent of the tax load in the 
city. Washingtonians say that the fed- 
eral government should pay more. because 
of the large amount of tax-exempt federal 
property which is a heavy burden on the 
services of the District. 

Much of the confusion surrounding the 
administration of the District has stemmed 
from the Constitution. In that document. 
Congress is empowered to exercise ‘‘ex- 
clusive jurisdiction” over the nation’s capi- 
tal. It is probable that the lawmakers 
who included that clause in the basic law 
of the land thought that only a modest 
community would surround the Capitol. 
Certainly they did not foresee a popula- 
tion of half a million. But as the popu- 
lation has increased so have the complexi- 
ties of the District’s government increased. 
There was no official police force for 60 
years after the establishment of the capi- 
tal, and the fire department was wholly 





THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
This air view shows a number of the federal government’s buildings in Washington, D. C.—a factor which necessarily results in close relationship between the federal government and the District government. 


D.C. Government Has Unique Problems 


voluntary. For years there were no sewers 
and every householder provided his own 
water supply. Finally, however. Congress 
realized that something should be done, and 
the present government is the result of 
a series of trials and errors, the “story of a 
long struggle to reconcile the limitations set 
by the constitutional clause with the prin- 
ciple of self-government which underlies 
the Constitution as a whole.” 

In 1802, the city of Washington was 
given a charter. and was governed bv a 
mayor appointed annually by the President 
and an elective council. From 1812 to 1820, 
the mayor was elected by the council. Then 
from 1820 to 1871, the people were given 
the right to elect their mayor. but Con- 
gress again took into its hands this power, 
and, in 1878, the present form of govern- 
ment was established. 


Present Government 


Under the act of 1878, the District is 
governed by three commissioners. Two 
of these are residents of the District ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. while the third 
is an officer of the corps of engineers of 
the army detailed by the President to 
engineer commissioner The 
two appointed commissioners serve for 
terms of three years, while the assignment 
of the engineer is regulated customarily by 
the army rules limiting special details to 
four vears. 


serve as 


These three commissioners have about 
equal powers, and divide the various agen- 
cies and departments among themselves 
for supervision. But it should be remem- 
bered that these men are not the final 
authority in the District. As has been noted, 
Congress has retained in its hands a great 
deal of control. A good illustration of this 
is found in the budget. Any city govern- 
ment is limited to a large extent in its 
activities by the amount of money that 
it can spend on various projects. But 
neither the commissioners, nor anyone 
in the District. can determine these figures 
in Washington. It is true that one of the 
major tasks of the commission is prepar- 
ing a budget, but after that is done they 
must present it to congressional com- 
mittee: who can and do change it at 
will. Theoretically, these and similar de- 
tails in the government of the District may 
not sound too inefficient. but in practice 
they have proved to have many defects. 
This is well illustrated in a report of a 
study made this year at the request of 
Congress by a group of exnerts. It is 
popularly called the Griffenhagen report 
from the man who headed the investigation, 
and reveals many informative facts about 
the District government. 

The present organization, a letter trans- 
mitting the report said, “is now unbe- 
lievably complex, confused, illogical, and 
cumbersome.” This is not attributable to 


the men who administer it, but rather to 
the way the city government has grown 
up. Because of the constitutional clause, 
Congress cannot surrender the right and 
power to govern the District. but it can 
delegate some of its powers. Congress, 
in fact, has been forced to do this as the 
city has grown. But as it has delegated the 
power it has been neither clear nor con- 
sistent in many instances. Some powers 
have been delegated to the municipal 
corporation, some have been delegated to 
other agencies operating in the area, and 
some it has retained. The result has not 
been altogether successful. The report 


says: 


The government comprises multitudinous 
agencies that vary among themselves in their 
form, in the scope of their authority, in their 
relationships to each other, and in their rela- 
tionships to higher authorities. They include 
branches of federal establishments, agencies 
definitely attached to the main government of 
the municipal corporation, hybrid agencies in 
which functions having local and federal or 
regional characteristics are inextricably in- 
termingled, and a bewildering array of ad- 
visory councils. Little rhyme or reason, 
logic or consistency is to be found in the whole 
conglomeration. . Some agencies exercise 
functions that are unrelated to each other, 
and some have functions so like those of 
others as to require duplication of similar 
staffs and facilities. - 

That is a rather depressing picture of 
the situation in the capital—a city that 
should serve as a model for the country. 
But what is to be done? For one thing, 
it has been generally recognized that it 
is “unreasonable to expect the ponderous 
machinery of the federal government to be 
utilized for the management of distinctly 
local affairs of a community.” Congress, 
as has been noted, has accepted this idea 
and has delegated much power. But many 
people argue that it has still retained 
too much supervision over detail. It is 
still inclined to debate interminably over 
minor local questions. 


Reorganization Plans 

For vears there have been efforts to 
effect a reorganization. The Brookings 
Institution, a national research organiza- 
tion devoted to problems of government 
and economics. published a comprehensive 
plan in 1929, while the Citizens Efficiency 
Committee made recommendations in 1937. 
Neither of these reports, however. had 
much tangible effect. Now the congres- 
sional committees in charge of District 
affairs have drawn up a tentative bill 
which embodies most of the ideas of the 
Griffenhagen report. It would provide for 
a city manager and a council form of 
government. 

The tentative draft includes alternate 
plans for the formation of the council. Un- 
der the first, the President would appoint 
the council members, while, under the sec- 
ond, they would be elected by the residents 
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of the District. In both cases, however, the 
council would choose the District adminis- 
trator who would be in charge of the actual 
administration. The council would be a 
policy-making organization. Within 17 
departments, the present organization of 
the government of the District would be 
arranged. But the bill has not yet been 
introduced into Congress, and there is 
little evidence that anyone is trying to 
push it through to enactment. Despite 
delays, however, it appears likely that 
some time in the future a reorganization 
bill will be passed. 

But even at that future date, the resi- 
dents of the District will not be wholly 
satished. They say that the people aa- 
vocating a reorganization plan are putting 
“the cart before the horse.” Before any 
scheme can be effective, it must be made 
possible for the residents to have a voice 
in their affairs. These people admit that 
Congress should have the ultimate con- 
trol over the District but that the most 
important thing is to give residents suf- 
frage and the right to have representatives 
in that Congress which controls them. 

At the present, they say, the capital 
of the United States is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of un-Americanism, and to support 
that contention they cite numerous figures 
and facts. 


Figures Cited 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, residents of the District paid $27,- 
660,524 in taxes for the national govern- 
ment. With no representation in Congress, 
the Washingtonians paid over half a million 
dollars more than the aggregate of national 
taxes paid by nine states; and the nine 
states had 31 representatives in Congress 
to protect their interests. The amount 
of the District’s national tax bill was more 
than any one of 27 states. 

Many people have the idea that the 
majority of residents of the capital can 
vote in their home districts, but this is 
not the case. In 1936, it was estimated 
that of the approximately 619,000 resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, probably 
115,000 could vote elsewhere. That meant 
that of ihe adults over 21, about 318,000 
could not vote anywhere—a figure in ex- 
cess of the voting population of at least 
seven states. 

The Washingtonians have been striving 
for many years to obtain national repre- 
sentation. But their case is handicapped 
bv the fact that an amendment to the 
Constitution would be necessary. In Apr’ 
of this year, Chairman Hatton W. Sumners, 
of the House Judiciary Committee, pro- 
posed an amendment that would enable 
Congress to grant the right of represenia- 
tion to the District residents. But amend- 
ments are notoriously difficult to enact. 
It may be many years before Washing- 
tonians are given the right to vote. 
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Congress May Alter 
Social Security Act 


(Concluded from page 1) 


wage earners are covered by job insurance 
laws now operating in every state. About 
2% million of the needy—the old, the 


blind, and dependent children—are getting 
cash allowances from federal-state public 
assistance funds.” So it that 
even a slight change in the social security 
machinery has nation-wide effects. 

In spite of that fact, there has not been 
a great deal of public interest in the pro- 
posed amendments. The nation was very 
much interested when social security itself 
was being considered, but it is hard to get 
most people excited about the technical 
details of such a plan—even though those 
details are of vital importance. 

Should benefit payments under the old- 
age insurance plan begin in 1940 or 1942? 
Should the tax rate for the old-age insur- 
ance fund remain at one per cent after 
1940, or should it be raised to one and one- 
half per cent as the Act provides? How 
much should the federal government con- 
tribute to old-age pensions, and how much 
should be furnished by the states? These 
are the kinds of questions raised by the 
amendments now being considered. 


is easy to see 


Old-Age Insurance 
Most of those amendments affect the 
old-age insurance section of the social se- 
curity program, (There are three principal 
divisions of the program providing direct 


dren, the plan provides that the widow 
receive three-fourths of 
pension would have been. 
to receive this until her 
or until they were 18 if they are attending 
school. In addition, she would receive for 
each child, one-half as much as her husband's 
wage credits would allow 

If this same young worker left a widow 
but no child, she would receive a lump-sum 
payment amounting to six months’ pension 
based upon her husband’s wage credits. When 
this young widow became 65 years of age 
she would then begin to receive the pension 
of $19.31 for each month of the remainder of 
her lite. The basic change in the annuity 
system is that it makes the family the unit 
of social assistance, based upon the fact 
that under our civilization the family is the 
unit of society 


will 
what her husband’s 
She would continue 
children were 16, 


It all seems quite complicated to anyone 
but a social security expert, but the under- 
lying purpose of these changes is to liberal- 
ize the old-age insurance plan, to make 


afford more protection to the nation’s 
workers. 

Other changes in the old-age insurance 
plan are contained in the amendments 


More than one million additional persons, 
chiefly bank employees and maritime la- 
borers and workers over 65, are brought 
under the plan. The first monthly payments 
are to be made in 1940—the original Act 
provides for the first payments to be made 
in 1942. The tax rate, which is now one 
per cent of a worker’s salary, will be kept 
at that point rather than increased to one 
and one-half per cent next year, as the Act 
stipulates. This amendment, it is estimated, 
will mean a saving of $275,000,000 for em- 
ployers and workers during 1940. 

The unemployment compensa- 
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tion section of the social security 
program is administered by the 
with the federal) govern- 
ment paying the costs of adminis- 
tration. Employtrs pay a tax to 
the federal government equal to 
three per cent of their total 
roll against which they can credit 
contributions to a state unem- 
ployment fund under an approved 
state unemployment compensation 
law up to 90 per cent of the fed- 
eral tax. Contributions made to 


states 


nay 
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the state fund are used to pay 
benefits to workers who lose their 
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\ jobs. They receive weekly pay- 
ments for three to five months, 
depending on the state in which 
they live, and this amount is sup- 
posed to tide them over until they 


faa 
find other work. Last vear, about 
EXTENSION OF > “ 
— 800,000 workmen received 


3 
$400,000,000 while they were un- 
employed. 

The states themselves lay down 
most of the regulations concern- 
ing unemployment compensation; 
the federal government has only 








money payments: old-age insurance, unem- 
ployment compensation, and public assist- 
ance.) Under the old-age insurance plan 
as it now operates, workers and employers 
pay into a fund which is held by the federal 
government. Beginning in 1942, the gov- 
ernment will pay monthly benefits from 
this fund to workers who reach 65. 

The Act provides that the size of these 
benefit payments shall be in proportion to 
the total wages earned by the worker. But 
the amendments would change this method. 
They would the the pay- 
ment somewhat on the meed of the retiring 
worker rather than on his total wages. A 
laborer who will reach the age of 65 at the 
beginning of next year, let us say, and who 
has been earning $100 a month since the 
old-age insurance plan went into effect, 
would be entitled to a single lump-sum 
payment of $126 under the Act as it now 
stands. But if the amendments are passed, 
that laborer will receive benefits of $25.75 
a month as long as he lives. The purpose 
of this change is to help older workmen 
who do not have a chance to earn full-sized 
benefits under the present Act 

Another important change in the old- 
age insurance plan is that the worker and 
his family are considered rather than just 
the worker alone. Writing in the New 
York Times recently, Henry N. Dorris 
points out that: 


base size of 


Benefits would be provided for younger 
widows with minor children If a young 
worker died, leaving a widow and two chil- 


a few simple standards which must 
be met. Consequently, most of the “machin- 
ing down” must be done by the state legis- 
latures rather than by Congress. The chief 
amendment before Congress reduces the 
taxes collected from employers. 


Public Assistance 

Public assistance under the social secur- 
ity program deals with three groups of per- 
sons—the old, the blind, and dependent 
children. In regard to assistance for the old, 
the amendments increase the size of the 
monthly pension. At present, the federal 
government and the state governments con- 
tribute an equal amount up to $15 apiece; 
that is, the federal government matches 
whatever each state pays up to that amount. 
An amendment would increase the amount 
to $20 each, making a total monthly pay- 
ment of $40 possible. Many states, how- 
ever, do not contribute enough to pay the 
$30 pensions. In fact, the average pay- 
ment is only $19.50 a month, and some 
states pay as little as $6. The same pro- 
vision applies to aid for the blind. 

It is impossible to say how much more 
the federal government would have to 
spend for public assistance if the amend- 
ments are adopted; it all depends on what 
the states are willing to do—if they increase 
their contribution, then the federal govern- 
ment’s expenses will rise accordingly. 

The amendments make several important 
changes with respect to public assistance 
for dependent children, too. At present, the 
federal government contributes one-half as 





much money as the state 
contributes toward the sup- 
porting of dependent chil- 
dren. If a provides 
$12. for example, the fed- 
eral government adds $6 
But the amendments would 
change this so that the fed- 
eral contribution would 
equal the state’s, as it does 
in old-age assistance. Also, 
the age limit is raised from 
16 to 18 years, providing the 
boy or girl is attending 
school during the latter two 
years 

Nearly all of the amend- 
ments are intended to ex- 
pand the social security 
program, to make it cover 
more persons, to pay larger 
benefits, to pay them 
sooner, and so on. Although 
Congress is eager to ad- 
journ, and many pieces of 
legislation are being passed 
over in the rush to get out 
of Washington, — strong 
pressure is brought 
to bear on the legislators 
to pass these amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 
One reason is that if they 


state 


being 








are not passed now, some of 
them will be too late—the 
tax rate for the old-age in- 
surance plan is scheduled to 
be raised in January 1940, for example. 

But there is another and much more 
powerful motive for liberalizing the social 
security program. That is the old-age pen- 
sion movement, which is already very 
strong in some sections of the country and 
which seems to be gaining ground con- 
stantly. ‘The nation has heard a great deal 
about such plans as the Townsend scheme. 
under which all persons over 65 are to be 
paid $200 a month, and California’s 
every Thursday” proposal. 


Political Pressure 

Many members of Congress have felt the 
pressure of this old-age pension movement. 
In the elections last fall, a number of 
states found that pensions were an impor- 
tant issue. Oklahoma, Washington, Flor- 
ida, Oregon, Texas—all were forced to deal 
with the demand for an old-age pension. 
And just this spring, the Townsend plan 
came up for a vote before the House of 
Representatives. 

It is true that most of the pension groups 
have had little success at the polls. But 
they have won enough victories to make 
politicians uneasy, and to earn themselves 
a hearing. Although the Townsend plan 


SHE WAS LAUNCHED IN ‘35 BUT SHE’S NOT YET FULLY EQUIPPED 


BATCHELOR IN N Y DAILY NEWS 


was defeated in the House, it received 
surprisingly large number of votes. 


Old People Increasing 
It is a fact that the percentage of old 
people in the nation’s population is increas- 
ing every vear. In 1900 there were only 
3,000,000 men and women in the United 
States over 65 years of age—representing 
four per cent of our total population. Now 
there are 8,200,000 beyond that age, well 
over six per cent of the total. By 1980, 
it is estimated, there will be 22,000,000 
men and women more than 65 years old, 
or 14 to 16 per cent of the population. All 
these men and women have votes, too, and 
the politicians must reckon with that fact. 
Some persons believe that by liberalizing 
the social security program, by increasing 
the size of payments under the old-age 
assistance and the old-age insurance plans, 
these pension movements can be blocked. 
Unless this iz done, they argue, the pension 
drive is going to become so strong that 
some very expensive, very impractical 
scheme will be tcrced upon the nation. 
That is why many members of Congress 
are eager to pass ihe amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 
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You should 
What is 


Doctor: “You worry too much 
try to lose vourself in your work 
your occupation ?” 

Patient: “I’m a cement mixer.” 


Capper’s WEEKLY 


man believes 
like a fool 
—FrotTH 


Heredity is something every 
in until his son begins to act 
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TWO SMART GIRLS AT THE FAIR 


EDDY IN COUNCIL BLUFFS (IOWA) 


NONPAREIL 


“My son wants to be an auto racer. What 
shall I do?” 
“Don’t stand in his way.” —CLIPPED 


Once there was a Scotchman who got on a 
“pav-as-you-leave” streetcar, and starved to 


death. -NortH WIND 

Son: “Pop, I wish you’d help me with this 
problem.” 

Pop: “Can’t, son. It wouldn’t be right.” 

Son: “Maybe not, but you could try.” 

—Capper’s WEEKLY 

Mother: “Why did you send that poor 
fellow back for your cold cream? He'll never 
find it.” 

Daughter: “I only wanted to get the chap 
off my _ hands.” —REVIVED 

They were sitting out in the moonlight. 
“T want to ask you something,” he said earn- 
estly. 

“Ves, yes,” she replied eagerly. 


I’m sitting 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 


“Can’t we move over a little? 
on a cactus.” 


“Why don’t you advertise ?” asked the news- 
paper representative of a small-town merchant. 


“Because I’m agin’ advertising,’ the man 
answered. 

“But why are you against it?” 

“Tt don’t leave a man no time,’ was the 


reply. “I advertised wunst last summer and 

the consequence wuz I wuz so busy I didn’t 

have no time to go fishin’ the whole season.” 
—Montreal Star 





